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PREFACE 


The  second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  in  August,  1937.  In  preparation  for  that  conference 
four  Commissions  have  been  at  work  on  reports  dealing  with  the 
four  main  topics  selected  for  consideration  at  that  meeting:  (1) 
The  Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  The  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  Word  of  God,  (3)  The  Church  of  Christ:  The  Ministry  and 
Sacraments,  (4)  The  Church* s Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

The  preparation  of  materials  on  the  first  and  third  of  these 
topics  was  assigned  to  commissions  centring  in  England,  with  the 
help  of  European  and  American  contributors.  Material  on  the 
Church  and  the  Word  of  God  is  being  prepared  by  a commission 
centring  in  Germany.  The  subjects  gathered  under  the  general 
title  of  The  Church* s Unity  in  Life  and  Worship  were  referred  to 
a commission  composed  largely  of  representatives  of  Churches  in 
the  United  States. 

Five  reports  have  been  prepared  by  this  last  commission:  Report 
1,  The  Meanings  of  Unity ; Report  2,  The  Communion  of  Saints ; 
Report  3,  The  N on-theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Un- 
making of  Church  Union ; Report  4,  A Decade  of  Objective  Progress 
in  Church  Unity,  192J-1936)  Report  5,  Next  Steps  on  the  Road  to 
a United  Church. 

The  following  American  members  of  Commission  IV  have  neces- 
sarily taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
sharing  in  the  nine  meetings  which  the  Commission  has  held  since 
its  appointment:  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  (Chairman) , Professor 
Angus  Dun  (Secretary) , Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown,  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  President  Emeritus 
Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Professor  Frank  Gavin, 
Professor  Hornell  Hart,  President  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  Dean  A.  C. 
Knudsen,  Professor  H.  F.  Rail,  President  George  W.  Richards, 
Professor  Gaius  J.  Slosser,  Professor  A.  R.  Wentz. 

The  following  foreign  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared 
in  its  work  in  so  far  as  distance  permitted,  but  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  approve  the  reports  in  their  final  form 
prior  to  publication:  Professor  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Pastor 
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Charles  Merle  d’Aubigne,  the  Venerable  Alfred  S.  Monahan,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Piper,  Dr.  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze. 

Many  others  have  contributed  to  the  treatment  of  the  several 
topics,  and  their  assistance  is  acknowledged  in  the  individual  re- 
ports. 

The  drafting  of  each  report  was  of  necessity  committed  to  an 
individual,  but  many  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared  in 
the  repeated  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  successive  drafts,  and 
the  Commission  as  a whole  recommends  them  as  material  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  Chairman 
Angus  Dun,  Secretary 


INTRODUCTION 1 


Faith  and  Order— Life  and  Work 

THE  two  World  Conferences,  “Faith  and  Order”  and  “Life  and 
Work,”  perpetuate  an  ancient  distinction  between  the  contem- 
plative life  and  the  active  life.  No  Christian  generation  has  ever  re- 
solved this  difference  to  its  satisfaction.  Ideally  the  two  are  one— 
Laborare  est  orare.  Practically  we  go  forward  with  life  by  depart- 
mentalizing it. 

Both  of  these  Conferences  are  concerned  with  Christian  Unity. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  hope  to  unite  the 
Christian  Churches  by  means  of  divided  oecumenical  movements. 
“Physician  heal  thyself”  (St.  Luke  4:23) . Indeed,  the  experience  of 
the  years  which  have  intervened  since  the  meetings  at  Lausanne 
and  Stockholm  proves  that  the  attempt  to  make  either  the  con- 
templative life  or  the  active  life  self-sufficient  must  end  in  failure. 
Our  modern  genius  for  specialization  will  not  enable  us  to  succeed 
where  our  Christian  predecessors  over  many  generations  have  failed. 
The  Sons  of  Mary  and  the  Sons  of  Martha  are  interdependent;  each 
needs  the  other  and  both  represent  a single  life. 

The  future  of  the  two  oecumenical  movements  is  uncertain,  and 
much  on  our  minds.  The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  while  re- 
affirming its  initial  conviction  that  no  genuine  Christian  Unity  can 
be  achieved  in  neglect  of  its  chosen  concerns,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  a true  faith  will  have  its  corollary  and  consequence  in  works 
which  follow  naturally  from  it.  From  apostolic  times  Christians 
have  been  required  to  “try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God” 
(I  John  4:1) . We  have  found  no  better  test  than  that  proposed  in 

1We  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  valuable  assistance  given  by  those  who 
contributed  papers  on  the  subject  of  this  report:  the  Reverend  W.  E.  Garrison, 
the  Reverend  Professor  A.  W.  Harrison,  Professor  Hornell  Hart,  Canon  Leonard 
Hodgson,  Dr.  Eliza  H.  Kendrick,  Professor  K.  S.  Latourette,  the  Reverend  Henry 
S.  Leiper,  President  H.  F.  Swartz,  Lewis  Wallis,  Esq.,  the  Reverend  Herbert  L. 
Willett. 

After  this  report  had  gone  to  press,  a valuable  paper  was  received  from  Dr. 
Gerhard  May,  Celje,  Jugoslavia,  on  the  “Influences  of  Nationality  and  of 
Political  and  Cultural  Forces  on  the  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Church  Union.” 
A few  notes  referring  to  this  paper  have  been  introduced. 
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the  Gospels:  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them”  (St.  Matt.  7:20) . 
Meanwhile  the  Life  and  Work  Movement  is  freely  confessing  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  elaborate  the  Christian  ethic  with  direct 
reference  to  our  own  time,  in  neglect  of  those  prior  convictions 
which  are  its  source  and  warrant.  Each  of  these  Conferences,  there- 
fore, is  consciously  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  other.  This  fact 
is  in  itself  a hopeful  sign,  and  a witness  to  the  sincerity  and  the 
catholicity  of  the  two  movements. 


I.  THE  CENTRALITY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  FACTORS 


THIS  report  has  to  do  with  the  non-theological  (and  non- 
ecclesiastical)  factors  which  in  the  past  have  worked  as  causes 
of  disunion  between  Churches,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be 
ignored  in  proposals  for  reunion  or  further  union. 

Commission  IV,  in  asking  for  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  within 
the  program,  wishes  to  affirm  its  belief  that  the  Conference  on  Faith 
the  Order  will  best  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Unity  by 
remaining  true  to  its  original  intention.  Nothing  substantial  can 
be  gained  by  ignoring  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  faith,  or  by 
evading  the  issues  which  are  raised  by  our  sharply  divided  interpre- 
tation of  orders.  Our  hope  for  Christian  Unity  rests  first  upon  a 
better  understanding  of  the  differences  on  both  these  matters, 
which  at  present  separate  us  as  Churches,  and  then  upon  a gradual 
resolution  of  these  differences.  We  all  realize  that  this  is  to  be  a 
task  of  many  years.  The  desperate  urgency  of  the  time  in  which 
we  are  now  living  should  not  cause  us  to  neglect  the  sound  principle 
that  “He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste”  (Isa.  28-16) . 

All  our  religious  differences,  whether  of  faith  or  conduct,  derive 
from  varying  doctrines  of  God.  The  fact  that  any  two  of  these 
doctrines  may  be,  in  a given  circumstance,  mutually  exclusive  seems 
at  first  to  render  the  prospect  of  agreement  hopeless.  Yet  we  must 
be  heartened  by  the  fact  that  behind  these  varying  doctrines  of 
God  there  is  a common  and  strongly  held  belief  in  the  oneness  of 
God.  We  refuse  to  “confound  the  substance”  of  God.  The  hope 
for  Christian  Unity  lies  in  our  faith  in  the  divine  unity;  in  “One 
God  and  Father  of  all”  (Eph.  4:6) . 


II.  THE  INTER  ACTIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND  CULTURE 

IN  PROPOSING  to  the  Conference  an  initial  consideration  of 
the  “non-theological”  factors  in  the  situation,  we  wish  to  insist 
that  these  factors  are  not  necessarily  “non-religious,”  much  less  ir- 
religious. Our  report  assumes  that  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
is  at  present,  a constant  interaction  between  Christianity  and  the 
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cultures  which  century  after  century  environ  it.  These  cultures 
were  in  the  early  centuries  non-Christian.  In  mission  lands  they 
continue  so  to  this  day.  In  the  so-called  Christian  countries  the 
environing  culture  is  still  imperfectly  Christian  and  there  are  many 
forces  operative  which  derive  their  initial  energy  and  which  deter- 
mine their  direction  by  reference  to  considerations  which  have  little 
or  no  dependence  upon  formal  Christianity. 

As  the  Church  had  to  decide  during  the  early  centuries  what  its 
attitude  was  to  be  towards  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  institu- 
tionalism, so  it  has  subsequently  had  to  decide  what  its  attitude  is 
to  be  towards  the  many  forms  of  thought  and  of  organized  society 
with  which  it  has  come  in  contact.  Are  these  to  be  distrusted  as 
inherently  irreligious,  or  are  they  to  be  accepted  as  potentially,  if 
not  inherently,  religious?  Is  the  Christian  religion  simply  one 
among  the  many  religions  of  the  world,  or  has  it  within  its  ample 
substance  the  genius  of  all  religion? 

In  general  the  Church  has  made  large  use  of  its  cultural  environ- 
ment first  as  a means  of  elaborating  its  own  life,  and  then  as  a way 
of  approach  to  those  who  came  within  the  range  of  its  mission. 
When  the  process  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  has  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  secularized— then  a ref- 
ormation, which  has  always  had  the  nature  of  a historical  retreat 
to  some  simpler  and  more  evangelical  past,  has  been  sounded.  Over 
most  of  the  centuries,  however,  Christianity  reveals  itself  as  leaven 
hidden  in  the  lump  (St.  Matt.  13:33;  I Cor.  5:6) . 

Therefore,  in  presenting  for  consideration  certain  of  the  “non- 
theological”  aspects  of  our  larger  theme,  the  members  of  Com- 
mission IV  commit  themselves  to  that  general  interpretation  and 
appraisal  of  Christianity,  which  not  only  concedes  the  interaction 
of  the  Gospel  and  culture,  but  which  accepts  the  process  as  being 
in  principle  necessary  and  right.  Whatever  the  compromises  and 
confusions— even  the  occasional  treasons— which  have  followed  as 
a result,  we  hold  that  our  religion  could  not  have  expressed  its 
genius  or  come  to  its  present  imperfect  maturity  in  want  of  some 
such  constant  inter-relation  between  “the  leaven”  and  “the  lump.” 


III.  CHRISTIAN  UNITY  AND  CHURCH  UNION 


IN  OUR  thought  and  speech  we  should  distinguish  between 
“Christian  Unity”  and  the  “reunion  or  further  union”  of  the 
Christian  Churches. 

Christian  Unity  is  the  inward  experience,  an  awareness  of  one* 
ness  with  all  our  fellow  Christians.  This  experience,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  is  probably  more  general  than  we  realize.  For 
many  persons  it  suffices.  Its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  conse- 
quences are,  for  all  such,  matters  of  secondary  importance.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Church  Union  is  the 
existence  of  a large  number  of  Christians  who  hold  that,  since  the 
heart  of  the  matter  is  already  within  us,  its  outward  formulations 
are  of  minor  consequence.  Over  against  these  persons  we  must 
set  all  those  who,  not  without  reason,  are  puzzled  as  to  the  nature 
of  a professed  experience  which  is  so  indifferent  to  its  corollaries 
in  the  formal  organization  of  life.  We  concede  that  all  movements 
for  the  reunion  and  union  of  Churches  should  presuppose  this 
inner  personal  experience  of  spiritual  unity  for  which  we  seek 
adequate  outward  forms,  and  we  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  forms 
of  accommodation  which  proceed  in  want  of  such  an  experience. 


IV.  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOR  CHURCH 

UNION 

GRANTED  that  we  shall  not  get  far  towards  a union  of  Churches 
in  want  of  the  inward  experience  of  unity,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  demands  for  such  union  have,  in  the  world  of 
today,  many  different  origins. 

The  Demand  for  a National  Church 

There  is  in  the  first  place,  in  many  lands,  the  desire  for  a Chris- 
tianity which  shall  be  more  fully  national,  which  shall  represent 
the  spiritual  life  of  a whole  people  expressing  itself  through  a sin- 
gle Church.  This  desire  presupposes  the  nation  as  a given  axiom 
and  as  a valid  premise.  In  general,  it  proceeds  upon  the  familiar 


assumption  of  the  correlatives  “Church  and  State,”  though  it  need 
not  require  that  the  Church  in  question  be  established.  Conceivably, 
a united,  but  “dis-established,”  or  “separated,”  Church  can  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  idea  of  a national  Church.  Many  hold, 
indeed,  that  such  a Church  would  be  more  likely  to  express  the 
genuinely  spiritual  life  of  a nation  than  does  an  “establishment.” 

(1)  Certain  countries,  notably  the  Scandinavian,  approximate 
to  the  ideal  of  a single  national  Church.  It  is  for  them,  out  of  their 
rich  history,  to  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a Church  which, 
if  not  all-inclusive,  is  numerically  so  predominant  as  to  be  the 
formal  expresssion  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  nation  as  a whole. 
We  need  to  know  what  are  the  gains  and  losses  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  a people  for  whom  a single  Church  compasses  the  professed 
Christianity  of  the  nation. 

(2)  In  other  countries,  as  in  England,  we  have  a more  equal 
numerical  division  of  Christians  between  an  Established  Church 
and  Free  Churches  which  came  into  being  as  sects.  The  disabilities 
which  attended  membership  in  the  Free  Churches  have  been  slowly 
removed  and  remain  today,  in  greater  part,  merely  a historical 
memory.  With  the  decline  of  the  political,  economic  and  social 
occasions  for  sectarianism— all  following  the  original  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  causes  of  schism— there  is  an  increasing  desire  for 
a “national  Church.”  The  term  “reunion”  is  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate one  to  use  in  such  lands,  and  tells  its  own  story. 

(3)  In  still  other  countries,  like  America,  there  is  no  back- 
ground of  establishment,  and  even  the  awareness  of  such  a Church 
has  passed  out  of  the  common  mind.  Here  we  have  “denomina- 
tionalism”  run  riot.  Meanwhile,  the  evolving  culture  of  America 
is  affecting  all  Churches  alike,  and  by  virtue  of  their  common 
nationality  members  of  the  divided  Churches  of  that  country  are 
aware  of  certain  communities  of  interest  which  they  do  not  share 
with  the  several  parent  Churches  in  Europe.  There  is,  in  such 
lands,  an  inarticulate  and  as  yet  wholly  unorganized  national  Chris- 
tianity which  may  be  felt  and  recognized,  but  which  cannot  be  de- 
fined. No  single  state  Church  is  conceivable  in  such  lands,  but  there 
is  a widespread  desire  for  united  Churches  which  shall  more  ade- 
quately express  the  common  Christian  life  of  the  whole  people. 

(4)  Finally,  in  non-Christian  lands,  there  is  a demand  on  the 
part  of  nationals,  and  an  admission  on  the  part  of  missionaries. 


that  the  Christians  in  these  lands  be  allowed  to  develop  and  ex- 
press a Christianity  which  shall  be  a faithful  interpretation  of  the 
national  genius  and  the  national  life. 

We  have,  therefore,  at  least  these  four  different  situations,  each 
of  which,  in  the  terms  of  its  own  place,  envisages  a “national 
Church.” 

The  Demand  for  Closing  Ranks  in  the  Face  of  Non- 
Christian  Forces 

There  is,  next,  the  necessity  o£  closing  up  our  ranks  in  the  pres- 
ence of  non-Christian  forces. 

(1)  This  necessity  has  from  the  first  been  felt  in  the  mission 
fields.  Missions  in  Oriental  lands  are  passing  through  a period  of 
transition,  already  clearly  recognized.  Indeed  all  our  present 
oecumenical  movements  owe  much  to  leadership  taken  by  the 
Churches  in  non-Christian  lands.  In  so  far  as  we  press  to  its  con- 
clusion the  present  policy  of  passing  over  the  control  of  these 
Churches  to  nationals,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Church  unions 
proposed  and  perhaps  effected  in  neglect  of  many  considerations 
which  are  very  important  for  the  Churches  of  “Christendom.”  We 
cannot  expect  the  Churches  of  the  Orient  to  live  through  in  imagina- 
tion, and  with  partisan  sympathies,  the  political  history  of  the  last 
four  hundred  years  in  the  West  which  has  yielded  us  far  too  many 
of  our  present  divisions.  Conversely  Christians  in  the  West  should 
be  able,  by  discipline  of  mind,  to  gain  through  their  missionaries 
in  the  Orient  a better  perspective  given  by  distance  and  detach- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  we  are  confronted  in  the  East  with  a mind  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Western  feeling  for  the  reality  of  time  and  there- 
fore for  the  value  of  historical  tradition.  Our  divisions  in  the  West 
are  still  maintained  largely  through  the  momentum  of  tradition. 
In  want  of  this  momentum,  Churches  are  free  to  unite  upon  the 
basis  of  spiritual  immediacies.  The  progress  already  made,  and 
yet  to  be  made,  in  Church  Union  in  the  Orient  reflects  not  merely 
a desire  to  consolidate  the  position  of  an  almost  negligible  minority 
of  Christians  in  a total  non-Christian  population— this  progress  re- 
flects also  the  processes  of  a mind  which  is  characteristically  a-his- 
torical,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  many  of  the  motives  which  still 
operate  in  the  West  to  perpetuate  our  present  divisions. 


This  latter  phase  of  the  situation  needs  careful  consideration.  We 
are  all  greatly  heartened  by  the  progress  being  made  in  India  and  in 
China  in  the  direction  of  Church  Union.  We  must  realize,  however, 
that  so  far  as  Eastern  nationals  are  concerned,  this  progress  is  made 
possible  by  a felt  “timelessness”  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  the  Orient 
experiences  it.  Not  merely  is  much  of  the  detailed  history  of  modern 
Europe  religiously  irrelevant  to  the  Oriental,  but  the  Orient  has, 
from  the  Western  standpoint,  a baffling  indifference  to  history  and 
to  tradition.  Therefore,  Church  Unions  in  the  Orient  which  come 
to  pass  as  natural  expressions  of  the  genius  of  the  East  for  spiritual 
immediacy  may  not  be  in  every  instance  patterns  which  the  West 
can  follow.  The  Churches  of  the  West  will  have  to  work  out  their 
unions  in  the  terms  of  their  historical  traditions,  not  in  neglect  of 
history.  To  quote  words  of  Professor  Burkitt  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  situation  in  the  second  century,  the  West  will  prob- 
ably continue  “to  write  the  annals  of  God  in  time.”  This  fact,  how- 
ever, should  not  deter  Oriental  Christians  from  seeking  and  effect- 
ing church  union  in  terms  native  to  their  experience  of  that  “eternal 
life”  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  genius.  In  this  whole  matter 
of  church  union  the  Orient  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of 
not  being  forced  to  subordinate  the  felt  immediacies  of  an  existing 
Christian  Unity  to  historical  considerations  which  derive  from  the 
past  and  anticipate  the  future. 

(2)  The  desire  for  reunion  and  union  in  the  Churches  of  the 
West  has  been  greatly  augmented  in  recent  years  by  the  spread  of 
“Satanism.”  The  Christian  religion  has  always  been  confronted,  and 
continues  to  be  confronted,  by  the  moral  problem  of  the  unregen- 
erate human  animal— his  wayward  lusts,  his  undisciplined  instincts, 
his  wilful  self-assertion.  These  are  its  familiar  and  constant  chal- 
lenge. Until  most  recently,  however,  the  citizens  of  Christendom 
have  given  lip  service  to  the  major  articles  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  to  the  traditional  requirements  of  Christian  ethics.  In  retrospect 
we  may  question  how  well  this  nominal  consent  to  the  substance  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals,  accompanied  by  much  practical  dissent, 
has  served  the  cause.  The  record  cannot  be  dismissed  as  one  of  con- 
sistent hypocrisy.  The  demands  of  Christianity  are  absolute;  that  is 
their  strength.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is  there  must  be,  there- 
fore, a contrast  between  profession  and  practice.  Even  at  the  cost  of 
this  painful  and  humiliating  discrepancy  there  is  everything  to  be 


said  for  maintaining  in  theory  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  ethics.  It  is  only  when  we 
cease  to  feel  and  be  troubled  by  the  discrepancy  that  we  lapse  into 
hypocrisy. 

However,  this  is  not  our  present  problem.  Countless  intelligent 
and  earnest  persons— and  these  are  the  very  persons  who  are  doing 
much  of  the  serious  and  useful  work  of  our  world— no  longer  be- 
lieve in  a personal  God.  A recent  and  reputable  witness  tells  us 
that  humanism  is  the  working  religion  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
telligent persons  in  the  modern  world.  The  Christian  creed  now 
lacks  general  and  conventional  lip  service.  We  have  merely  to  con- 
sult the  wider  circle  of  our  own  acquaintances  to  confirm  this  judg- 
ment. The  Church  is  confronted  by  what  is,  for  all  purposes,  a new 
fact— much  of  the  hardest  and  most  productive  thinking  of  our  time 
is  taking  place  without  any  reference  to  the  theistic  framework  of 
Christian  thought,  that  framework  which  in  the  past  conditioned 
all  intellectual  activity.  Men  have  followed  to  its  conclusion  the 
logic  of  the  mental  life  of  recent  centuries,  and  have  allowed  their 
genius  for  specialized  inquiry  to  discourage  reference  to  the  totality 
of  things  which  is  for  believers  in  God  their  divine  environment. 

More  specifically  an  ethical  gospel  of  “anti-Christ”  has  now  be- 
come an  intellectual  commonplace.  Thrusts  and  instincts  in  the 
natural  man  which  hitherto  have  been  disavowed  or  censured  are 
now  sanctioned.  The  fact  has  always  been  there;  what  is  new  is  the 
perverse  ethical  sanction  of  the  fact.  We  need  to  realize  that  our 
moral  adversary  today  is  not  so  much  the  unregenerate  human 
animal  as  the  patterns  in  his  mind  which  encourage  him  to  justify 
his  conduct  to  himself  and  which  give  him  what  he  regards  as 
rational  warrant  for  that  conduct.  We  have,  in  the  terms  of  the  life 
of  our  own  time,  to  wrestle  with  a new  “demonology.” 

“Satanism,”  as  an  ideology,  is  boldly  asserting  itself  within  nomi- 
nally Christian  lands.  Whether  as  a system  of  thought  or  as  a pro- 
gram for  action,  it  would  appear  to  have  a greater  unity  than 
can  be  found  in  our  Christian  creeds  and  codes.  The  Churches  have 
no  single,  clear,  consistent  answer  to  give  to  this  aggression.  Con- 
ceivably such  an  answer  can  be  achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  conscience,  or  of  the  willingness  of  minori- 
ties to  abide  by  the  convictions  of  majorities.  It  may  be  that  this 
price  is  too  heavy  to  pay  for  anything  like  a common  confession 


of  faith  and  ethical  system  to  be  announced  by,  or  in  behalf  of, 
all  Churches.  Yet  the  lack  of  some  dominant  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian ideology  which  can  be  opposed  to  the  deliberate  demonologies 
of  our  time  is  an  incentive  to  Church  Union.  The  Churches  within 
a “Christendom,”  less  Christian  in  its  philosophies  and  its  ethics 
than  it  has  been  for  centuries,  should  be  closing  up  their  ranks. 

The  Demand  for  Economy  in  Church  Resources 

Economic  pressure  has  already  prompted  many  church  unions  and 
will  further  still  other  unions.  Most  conspicuously  the  confessed 
inability  of  the  divided  Canadian  Churches,  keenly  felt  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  to  compass  separately  the  home  missionary  task 
in  the  western  provinces,  operated  strongly  to  further  the  Canadian 
union.  In  lands  where  denominationalism  is  rife,  where  independ- 
ency as  a Church  polity  is  widespread,  and  where  single  parishes 
have  developed  habits  of  initiative,  local  federations,  prompted 
mainly  by  motives  of  economy,  are  going  steadily  forward.  This 
movement  has  received  much  impetus  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
from  the  stringencies  which  have  attended  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion. It  is  especially  apparent  in  over-churched  towns  and  villages 
and  in  thinly  settled  country  districts,  where  the  depression  has 
weighed  most  heavily.  A recent  study  of  local  unions  effected  in 
two  American  states  shows  that  the  economic  factor  was  the  de- 
termining motive. 

These  local  federations  have  not  yet  reached  considerable  dimen- 
sions, but  they  are  symptomatic.  They  represent  an  “inductive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  Church  Union.  They  are  miniature, 
microcosmic  restatements  of  the  principle  of  a national  religion,  in 
which  the  town  or  village  is  conceived  as  a unit,  desiring  a single 
church  to  express  its  spiritual  life.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a principle 
which  is  theoretically  held  to  be  valid  for  a nation  should  not  be 
valid  for  the  smaller  community,  particularly  if  that  community  is 
in  other  matters  strongly  aware  of  its  individuality  and  integrity. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  these  local  unions  in  their  most  recent 
form.  They  do  not  presuppose  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  any 
advance  inner  experience  of  Christian  unity,  demanding  formal 
expression  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  have  been  furthered  by 
economic  distress.  On  the  other  hand  they  do  not  prohibit  a sub- 
sequent experience  of  unity.  The  acts  of  common  worship  lead  to 
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the  discovery  of  a unity  which  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  unions 
prompted  by  economic  need  are  being  perpetuated  because  of 
their  genuine  spiritual  effects.  However,  we  cannot  wholly  silence 
the  suspicion  that  church  unions  effected  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  financial  economy  lack  something  which  the  ideal  requires. 


V.  THE  NON-THEOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY 


E COME,  therefore,  to  some  consideration  of  the  non-theo- 


▼ V logical  factors  which,  in  the  past,  have  plainly  encouraged, 
if  they  have  not  actually  occasioned,  disunity,  schism,  sectarianism, 
denominationalism.  The  term  “non-theological”  needs  interpreta- 
tion. Theology  is  here  construed  as  direct  reflection  upon  immediate 
spiritual  experience,  and  the  formulation  of  these  reflections  as  a 
system  of  thought,  which  interprets  the  prior  experience  and  which 
elicits  from  the  particular  forms  of  that  experience  its  universal 
truths.  The  system  so  elaborated  gives  to  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate experience  that  occasioned  it  a validity  and  a survival  power 
which,  in  want  of  it,  they  lack.  It  becomes  the  means  for  perpetuat- 
ing and  recreating  the  experience.  In  the  first  instance  theology 
avails  itself  of  the  mentality  native  to  the  individuals  or  societies  to 
whom  the  experience  has  been  given. 

But  in  the  perpetual  effort  to  interpret  its  spiritual  life  to  itself 
and  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  non-Christians,  the  Church  over  the 
centuries  has  made  constant  use  of  analogies,  mental  apparatus, 
modes  of  thought  which  originated  quite  apart  from  the  Gospel 
and  which  have  a recognized  independence  of  their  own.  The 
classic  instance  of  the  work  of  the  Apologists  in  the  second  century 
suffices  as  an  illustration.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  primitive 
Jewish-Christians  the  substance  and  the  processes  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy might  be  described  as  “non-theological,”  i.e.,  they  had  an  origin 
independent  of  Christianity  and  were  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
direct  and  natural  reflections  upon  the  experience  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. A modern  parallel  may  be  found,  for  those  who  accept  its 
principle,  in  the  uses  which  liberal  theology  has  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  In  all  such  cases  acts  of  intepretation  and  ac- 
commodation are  required,  by  which  Christian  thought  avails  itself 
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of  ideas  which  form  part  of  its  secular  environment,  but  which 
are  no  part  of  the  specific  terms  in  which  the  Christian  experience 
has  hitherto  been  given. 

If  the  Gospel  has,  over  the  centuries,  employed  in  its  progressive 
formulation  modes  of  thought  which  were  taken  from  environing 
cultures,  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  these  cultures,  initially  non- 
Christian,  have  on  their  side  sought  access  to  the  Gospel.  “And  there 
were  certain  Greeks  . . . the  same  came,  saying,  Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus"  (John  12:20-31).  The  evangelist  intends  us  to  understand 
that  these  words  were  spoken  in  entire  good  faith.  Since  that  day 
they  have  been  repeated  in  many  tongues.  Christianity  has  always 
been  ready  to  encourage  the  desire  of  the  “Gentiles."  Unfortunately 
such  movements  are  not  always  single-minded.  Historians  have 
never  been  able  to  determine,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  Emperor  Constantine.  They  suspect  in  that 
instance,  as  in  many  kindred  instances,  a baffling  compound  of 
genuine  piety  and  political  prudence.  We  are  not  unfamiliar  in  our 
own  day  with  concern  and  support  for  our  churches  freely  proffered 
by  social  classes,  political  parties,  economic  groups  and  states.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  relative  degrees  of  sincerity 
and  expediency  which  inspire  such  action.  We  understand  our 
own  motives  only  imperfectly.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  identify 
the  motives  which  prompt  other  men.  We  can  only  say  that  we  are 
repeatedly  made  aware  of  a perpetual  peril  which  attends  a spiritual 
religion— the  selling  out  of  its  own  birthright  for  the  sake  of  some 
immediate  temporal  gain.  Yet  we  must  not  rebuff  those  who  ap- 
proach the  Church,  moved  by  a genuinely  felt  desire  to  “see  Jesus." 

The  term  “non-theological,”  as  here  employed  to  indicate  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought  originating  in  the  first  instance  outside  the 
direct  Christian  tradition,  but  eventually  employed  in  the  formal 
elaboration  of  Christian  thought,  should  be  understood  to  include 
also  the  term  “non-ecclesiastical."  Our  doctrines  of  the  Church 
derive  from  prior  doctrines  of  God  and  man.  The  present  divisions 
between  Christians  represent  greater  divergence  in  theories  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Church  than  as  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature 
of  man.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  in  such  considerable  agree- 
ment upon  the  latter  doctrines  and  in  such  frank  disagreement 
upon  the  former  doctrine.  Could  we  reach  some  agreement  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  ministry  is  properly  ordained,  the  Word 
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truly  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  administered  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  insured,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  goal 
of  Church  Union  than  we  now  are.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  each 
Church  to  find  its  pattern  and  sanction  in  the  Church  of  New  Testa- 
ment times.  If  each  of  the  appeals  made  to  that  original  is  warranted 
by  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  then  the  organic  unity  which 
we  profess  to  find  there  allowed  at  the  first,  and  must  continue  to 
allow,  divers  usages  which  have  issued  in  disunity.  Our  patent  fail- 
ure to  solve  this  problem  by  our  partisan  appeals  to  the  practice 
of  Apostolic  Church  must  lead  us  to  question  whether  the  differ- 
ences between  us  do  not  derive,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  varying 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  human  society  which 
have  environed  the  Church  down  the  centuries.  For  example,  all 
the  rival  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  are  perpetuated  in 
the  several  denominations  of  America,  but  it  has  been  said  by  a 
shrewd  European  observer  that  from  the  European  standpoint  “All 
American  Churches  are  congregational  (i.e.,  independent)  in 
polity” l How  far  has  this  subtle  change  been  furthered  by  the  en- 
vironing fabric  of  American  life,  which  derives  from  doctrinaire 
conceptions  of  the  social  contract,  implicit  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Hence  the  present  pertinence 
in  our  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Church— its  ministry,  its  sacra- 
ments, its  sermons— of  devoting  at  least  some  passing  consideration 
to  the  “non-ecclesiastical”  factors  which  may  well  have  played  some 
part  in  crystallizing  the  various  theories  of  the  Church  upon  which 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  such  sharp  disagreement. 

This  report  assumes,  therefore,  constant  traffic  back  and  forth 
across  the  boundary  lines  which  in  theory  divide  Christianity  and 
culture.  The  initiative,  in  the  conduct  of  this  traffic,  rests  now  with 
the  one  side,  now  with  the  other.  This  traffic  has  prompted,  cen- 
tury after  century,  a constant  restatement  of  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tian faith  in  ever-changing  theological  language  which  represents 
in  each  instance  the  current  “vernacular.”  This  “vernacular”  is  not 
a mere  matter  of  words;  it  is  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  thought 
which  prevail  in  the  general  culture  of  a given  time  and  place. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  in  designating  as  “non-theological” 
(and  “non-ecclesiastical”)  factors  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
environing  culture  rather  than  within  the  direct  Christian  tradition 
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as  it  may  be  known  at  any  given  time,  we  do  not  dismiss  these 
factors  as  non-religious  or  even  as  non-Christian.  This  issue  was 
faced  in  the  second  century  by  the  Apologists  and  was  in  principle 
then  decided.  Unless  we  propose  to  undo  the  Christian  history  of 
all  the  intervening  centuries,  repudiating  the  full  implications  of 
the  Logos  theology,  we  must  admit  that  many  of  these  cultural  fac- 
tors are  generically  or  potentially  Christian.  The  fact  that  they  are 
at  the  moment  felt  to  be  impingements  upon  the  Gospel  from 
without  does  not  deny  them  their  place  within  the  circle  of  a 
genuinely  Christian  concern.  The  theological  and  cultural  problem 
of  “the  wild  olive  tree”  ( cf . Romans  11:17-24)  is  a constant  one, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  ponder  the  Apostle’s  generous  and  wise 
words  upon  its  proper  solution. 


VI.  THE  NON-THEOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  MAKING 
AND  UNMAKING  OF  CHURCH  UNION 

WE  COME,  thus,  to  a specific  consideration  of  certain  of  the 
non-theological  factors  which  have  created  divisions  between 
Churches  in  the  past  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  ignored  in 
attempts  towards  reunion  or  further  union. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  to  give 
adequate  treatment  to  any  of  the  subjects  proposed.  Our  report 
is  little  more  than  a tentative  catalogue  of  factors  which  can  be 
identified.  It  is  proffered  only  as  a point  of  departure.  If  the 
Conference  finds  any,  or  all,  of  these  subjects  irrelevant,  this  whole 
angle  of  approach  may  be  ignored  in  future  meetings.  If  it  finds 
them  pertinent  it  will  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  more  im- 
portant and  the  less  important,  and  to  mark  certain  of  them  for 
further  consideration  at  a future  time. 

Meanwhile  our  Commission  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  catalogue  of  non-theological  factors  has  not  been  arbitrarily 
assembled.  It  represents  a selection  compiled  from  suggestions  con- 
tributed not  merely  by  members  of  the  Commission,  but  by  many 
individuals  who  have  co-operated  with  us  in  the  preparation  of  our 
papers.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  the  several  subjects  proposed  for 
notice  is  obvious.  We  have  done  our  best  to  group  the  suggestions 
under  appropriate  general  headings,  but  our  notation  bears  no 
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necessary  relation  to  the  facts  and  serves  only  to  identify  items  as 
they  are  to  be  cited  for  reference  or  discussion. 

The  State 

Among  the  many  problems  with  which  contemporary  Chris- 
tianity is  faced  that  of  Church  and  State  has  taken  on  a new  ur- 
gency.1 It  is  one  which  thrusts  itself  into  the  forefront  of  the 
Christian  mind.  How  are  we  to  relate  and  reconcile  our  loyalties 
to  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  and  to  the  kingdoms 
which  are  of  this  world? 

The  Conference  on  Life  and  Work,  which  will  have  met  at  Ox- 
ford prior  to  our  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  is  addressing  itself  primarily 
to  this  issue.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  unwise  to  devote  our- 
selves at  length  to  the  subject.  We  shall  be  the  heirs  of  the  delibera- 
tions and  conclusions  of  the  Oxford  meeting.  Let  us  hope  that  some 
substantial  findings  may  have  been  reached.  This,  however,  will 
have  been  found  difficult.  The  situation  varies  so  greatly  in  the 
many  lands  from  which  we  come  that  no  single  concrete  sugges- 
tion can  be  serviceable  for  all  Churches  in  all  states.  Furthermore 
the  tension  created  by  the  endeavour  of  the  religious  man  “to  live  in 
two  worlds  at  the  same  time,"  suggested  by  the  terms  “Church”  and 
“State,”  is  not  capable  of  any  facile  resolution.  There  is  more  at 
stake  here  than  an  attempt  to  accommodate  two  institutions  to  each 
other. 

Meanwhile  the  Church-State  issue,  in  its  political  and  economic 
aspects,  acts  as  a divisive  factor  within  Churches  as  they  now  exist. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  vertical  divisions  between  our  Churches— 
divisions  which  represent  traditional  differences  in  theology  and 
polity— are  a faithful  transcript  of  the  facts.  But  many  persons 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  horizontal  division  cutting  across  all 
Churches  and  dividing  them  into  radical  and  conservative  groups, 
gives  a truer  account  of  the  present  situation.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  need  of  wisdom,  patience  and  charity  in  dealing  with  these  dif- 
ferences within  the  several  communions  to  which  we  belong.  Pat- 
ently there  will  be  little  gain  for  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  if 

1Dr.  Gerhard  May,  in  the  contribution  referred  to  above,  points  out  that 
Eastern  Europe,  where  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox  and  Protestants  are  dis- 
tributed among  twenty  nationalities  in  eleven  states,  offers  most  important  ex- 
amples for  the  study  of  the  political  and  national  factors. 
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we  merely  succeed  in  substituting  for  the  traditional  forms  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  disunity  a new  division  of  our 
Churches  into  radical  and  conservative  parties,  this  radicalism  and 
conservatism  being  now  defined  in  economic  and  political  terms. 
It  will  be  far  better  for  the  ultimate  prospects  of  Christian  unity 
that  members  of  the  conferences  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  disci- 
pline themselves  in  learning  to  differ  in  love  upon  these  highly 
controversial  matters,  than  that  our  Conferences  serve  to  extend 
and  to  deepen  this  horizontal  rift  which  is  already  apparent  in  most 
Churches.  This  is  a point  of  danger  of  which  we  are  all  aware  and 
with  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  reckon.  It  exists  within  each 
Church  and  cuts  across  all  Churches. 

Moreover,  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  not  con- 
vened with  a view  to  making  detailed  pronouncements  upon  pro- 
grams for  “applied  Christianity.”  This  may  be  its  defect,  but  it  ex- 
ceeds its  self-imposed  limits  and  breaks  faith  with  its  constituencies, 
if  it  enters  that  field.  In  defence  of  its  other  tasks  it  may  be  said  that 
there  has  seldom  been  a time  in  Christian  history  when  the  total 
cause  can  be  better  served  by  the  initial  detachment  to  which  this 
Conference  is  committed.  We  have  no  wish  to  ignore  the  issues 
which  will  have  occupied  the  Oxford  Conference.  They  are  upper- 
most in  all  our  minds,  and  each  of  us  must  attempt  to  discover 
his  Christian  duty  in  relation  to  them.  But  we  shall  wander  out  of 
the  bounds  within  which  we  have  been  convened  at  Edinburgh 
if  we  universalize  any  one  of  the  many  particular  statements  of 
the  problem  of  Church  and  State  which  we  find  in  the  modern 
world,  and  go  on  to  draw  from  too  hasty  generalizations  a conclu- 
sion supposedly  practicable  for  all  Churches. 

Our  Conference  may,  however,  properly  concern  itself  with  two 
or  three  phases  of  this  issue. 

PAST  HISTORY 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  existing  divisions  between  the  Churches 
of  the  West  parallel  at  many  points  the  political  history  of  Europe— 
and,  by  inference,  of  America— since  the  break-up  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principle  cujus  regio,  ejus  religio  has,  in  one  form  or 
another,  found  expression  in  the  organized  Church,  in  many  lands. 
Often  such  a Church  has  taken  the  form  of  an  establishment;  at 
other  times  the  resultant  Church  has  been  fully  national,  even 
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though  it  may  lack  formal  establishment.  It  is  when  we  cross  politi- 
cal frontiers  that  we  become  most  aware  of  our  want  of  catholicity 
as  Christians  and  are  compelled  to  review,  with  direct  reference  to 
our  own  Church  status,  the  considerable  part  which  political  history 
has  played  in  creating  our  present  disunity. 

These  reflections  have  become  increasingly  pertinent  as  Chris- 
tian missions  have  spread  into  the  Orient.  Plainly  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Christians  of  India  or  China  to  recapitulate  in  personal 
experience  the  political  history  of  Europe  since  the  Reformation. 
In  so  far  as  the  organized  Church  which  has  missionized  them  bears 
the  marks  of  an  involved  political  history,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  are  to  expect  the  Christians  of  the  Orient  to  perpetuate  in 
their  Churches  traditions  which  are  no  part  of  their  racial  or 
national  life.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  West  in  our  relation  to 
the  newer  Churches  of  the  Orient— as  it  has  always  been  incumbent 
upon  the  missionary— “that  we  trouble  not  them”  over  irrelevant 
matters;  that  we  “lay  upon  them  no  greater  burden  than  the  neces- 
sary things"  (Acts  15:19,  28).  We  are  therefore  faced  with  this 
query:  If  political  distinctions  which  have  furthered  Christian  dis- 
unity in  the  West  have  little  or  no  relevance  in  the  East,  can  we  re- 
gard those  distinctions  as  still  determinative  for  the  Churches  of 
“Christendom”? 


CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY 

We  are  confronted  in  certain  countries  with  a “totalitarian" 
conception  of  the  State  which  plainly  must  make  the  task  of  Church 
reunion  or  further  union  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  States  which  so  construe  themselves  are  suspicious  of  all 
forms  of  internationalism,  and  therefore  of  catholicity  in  religion. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  for  this  Conference  to  attempt  to  give 
advice  to  Churches  which  now  find  themselves  living  within  such 
states.  We  realize  that  the  direct  insights  given  under  such  condi- 
tions by  experience  itself  will  yield  a surer  guidance  than  may  be 
had  from  any  external  wisdom. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  compelled  to  reckon  with  an  increased 
centralization  of  power  in  the  modern  state,  and  the  extension  of 
its  direct  control  over  a constantly  greater  number  of  the  details 
of  our  lives.  Even  where  the  principle  of  “the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  obtains,  the  demands  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  seem 
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to  be  growing  rather  than  diminishing,  and  a prospect  of  conflict- 
ing loyalties  is  more  clearly  envisaged  than  hitherto.  Is  the  difference 
between  modern  states  at  the  political  extremes  one  of  kind,  or 
merely  one  of  degree?  Is  the  tendency  of  most  modern  states  to 
enlarge  their  functions  to  be  described  prophetically  as  absolutism 
or  totalitarianism?  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inward 
experience  of  Christian  unity  will  persist  through  all  the  political 
changes  and  stresses  of  our  time;  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  at- 
tempts at  the  reunion  or  further  union  of  Churches  are  likely  to 
be  impeded,  if  not  temporarily  frustrated,  by  the  tendency  of  mod- 
ern states  to  provide  a self-sufficient  life  for  their  citizens,  and  to 
discourage  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  any  form  of  interna- 
tionalism. Are  we  prepared  to  concede  that  many  of  the  present 
trends  in  contemporary  political  history  make  against  the  reunion 
or  further  union  of  Churches ? In  so  far  as  these  trends  express 
“ideologies”  must  they  not  be  met  by  formulated  Christian  convic- 
tions? 


Nationalism2 

We  are  familiar  with,  and  we  accept,  the  distinction  between  a 
nation  and  a state.  The  nation  can  outlive,  and  usually  does  outlive, 
the  state  in  time.  Theories  of  the  state  may  change,  the  structure  of 
the  state  may  be  changed  by  reform  or  revolution;  through  all  these 
changes  the  nation  keeps  a consecutive  and  coherent  life.  The  life 
of  a nation  may  be  said  to  be  “organic”;  that  of  any  given  form  of 
the  state  is  by  contrast  artificial. 

National  religion  is  a fact  which  we  recognize  and  to  which, 
in  theory,  we  consent.  There  is  no  reason  why  a people  should  not 
seek,  and  every  reason  why  they  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve, 
a Church  or  Churches  which  are  a faithful  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian genius  of  the  nation.  The  attempt  to  “denationalize”  Chris- 
tianity is  in  theory  indefensible  and  in  fact  impracticable.  Cosmo- 
politanism, whether  in  general  culture  or  in  religion,  is  a super- 
ficial virtue.  It  cannot  supplant  the  deeply  rooted  thoughts  and 

2 Dr.  May  states  that  in  Eastern  Europe  the  regional  principle  (state  boundaries 
are  church  boundaries)  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  national  ( Volkische ) prin- 
ciple (national  boundaries  are  church  boundaries) . “Nation”  is  here  used  to 
denote  a cultural  unity.  He  also  suggests  that  the  national  principle  is  more 
congenial  to  Christianity,  since  nationality  is  essentially  “personal”  rather  than 
artificial. 
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feelings  which  attend  our  lives  within  our  several  nations.  The 
“man  without  a country”  is  not  the  man  who  will  solve  the  problem 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  true  internationalist  is  not  deracine. 
Thus,  the  issues  of  Church  Union  cannot  be  committed  to  those 
whose  Christian  life  has  not  taken  deep  root  within  some  nation. 

Yet  the  felt  differences  between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
the  proper  jealousy  of  each  nation  for  its  own  traditions,  which 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  general  indifference  to  an  idealistic  in- 
ternationalism, must  complicate  the  task  of  Church  Union.  We  are 
only  too  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  at  any  given 
moment  and  in  any  given  place,  between  the  nation  and  the  state. 
The  State  in  some  form  is  always  in  force  as  the  political  expression 
of  national  life,  and  in  practice  the  two  tend  to  be  identified.  Again, 
the  situation  in  the  West  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  perspective  by 
studying  the  effects  of  the  rapid  “nationalizing”  of  the  Christianity 
of  India  and  China.  A contributor  to  our  report,  a well-known  au- 
thority upon  world-wide  missions,  writes: 

“Frankly,  I do  not  see  any  way  of  avoiding  the  process  which 
many  now  deplore  as  having  occurred  in  the  West.  If  a religion 
—Christianity  or  any  other— really  has  vitality  and  takes  root 
in  any  culture,  it  inevitably  takes  on  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  environment.  In  these  days  of  violent  nationalism,  the 
Churches  established  by  nineteenth  century  missions  will  prob- 
ably follow  one  of  four  courses: 

“First.  They  may  hold  tenaciously  to  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  them  by  their  missionary  founders,  and  remain 
small,  encysted  minorities,  ghetto  communities,  having  little  or 
no  effect  upon  their  environment. 

“Second.  They  may  die  out. 

“Third.  They  may  become  so  thoroughly  nationalized  as  to 
lose  all  but  a few  feeble  remnants  of  historic  Christianity. 

“Fourth.  They  may  be  knit  into  some  world-wide  fellowship, 
retaining  conscious  connexion  with  the  founder  Churches  in 
the  West,  and  with  the  younger  Churches  in  Africa  and  the 
East. 

“The  danger  of  extreme  nationalism  can  also,  I think,  be 
offset  in  part  by  the  right  kind  of  theological  training  particu- 
larly of  the  future  clergy  of  the  younger  Churches.  If  that  train- 
ing can  help  to  give  a consciousness  of  the  historic  past  of 
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Christianity,  it  ought  in  part  to  make  for  oecumenicalism.  The 
Commission  of  Church  historians  which  circled  the  globe  three 
or  four  years  back  was  of  help. 

“As  you  see  I have  no  panacea  to  offer.” 

Race 

This  word-and  the  fact  which  it  represents-is  beset  with  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.  Anthropologists,  save  for  occasional  striking 
exceptions,  are  apparently  unable  to  identify  and  to  isolate  in 
the  modem  world  a “pure  race.”  Despite  the  prominence  given  to 
this  idea  in  certain  circles  there  is  no  general  scientific  agreement 
upon  the  subject.  In  want  of  unanimity  among  scholars  working 
in  the  field  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  postulate 
“pure  races,”  whose  antipathies  for  one  another  become  a cause 
of  disunity  in  the  Church. 

Furthermore,  there  is  in  the  secular  world  an  increasing  disin- 
clination to  classify  peoples  as  members  of  “backward  races.”  What- 
ever the  race,  we  are  discovering  in  its  culture  skills  which  excite 
our  wonder,  forms  of  art  which  arrest  us  by  their  beauty  and  mores 
which  often  command  our  admiration  and  respect.  We  are  less  in- 
clined than  we  were  half  a century  ago  to  use  the  standards  of  an 
industrialized  mechanical  civilization  as  the  measuring  rod  by 
which  to  determine  the  “forwardness”  or  the  “backwardness  of 
races.  Our  self-confidence  and  our  self-esteem  have  been  too  sorely 
tried  to  warrant  the  application  of  this  particular  test.  In  these  re- 
spects the  problems  of  races  are  less  serious  than  once  they  were 
supposed  to  be. 

In  so  far  as  the  “race  problem”  exists  within  the  life  of  our 
Churches,  we  meet  it  primarily  in  the  terms  of  “colour.”  Here,  we 
must  admit,  the  situation  is  far  from  ideal.  The  antipathies  repre- 
sented by  felt  differences  arising  from  colour  are  obscure  and  little 
understood.  It  is  a fair  question  whether  they  are  instinctive  and 
native  to  us.  The  probability  is  that  they  have  been  artificially  culti- 
vated. We  cannot,  however,  deny  their  existence  in  many  lands, 
particularly  where  “white”  and  “black”  are  living  close  together. 
The  colour  problem,  in  these  terms,  is  particularly  acute  in  certain 
of  the  colonies  of  European  states,  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
Churches  have  not  solved  it.  Where  both  are  members  of  the  same 
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Church  the  distinction  between  the  black  man  and  the  white  man  is 
often  observed  in  practical  arrangements  for  public  worship,  and 
carries  on  into  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  result  has  been, 
in  the  United  States  at  least,  the  creation  of  numerically  large 
schismatic  ‘African”  denominations.  These  are  independent  and 
autonomous  Churches,  mainly  identified  as  Baptist  or  Methodist. 
There  are  no  appreciable  differences  of  Faith  and  Order  between 
these  “African”  denominations  and  their  parallels  among  the 
“white”  Churches.  Their  beliefs  and  polity  are  substantially  those 
of  the  white  Churches  of  the  same  name;  the  existing  disunity  has 
been  occasioned  solely  by  the  fact  of  colour.  A situation  which  has 
become  explicit  in  these  autonomous  “African”  Churches  in  the 
United  States  is  implicit  in  those  denominations  in  America  where 
no  schism  has  taken  place,  as  it  is  implicit  also  in  the  church  life 
of  many  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  European  powers.  Here  is  a 
non-theological  source  of  disunity  which  is  of  first  importance. 

Language3 

This  factor  is  probably  more  important  than  we  realize  in  cre- 
ating disunity  and  in  complicating  the  task  of  reunion  or  further 
union. 

“Every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language”  (Acts  2:6) . 
The  deeper  and  more  intimate  concerns  of  human  life  demand  the 
vernacular.  No  man  can  feel  them  fully  or  express  them  faithfully 
in  translations  into  another  tongue.  This  is  supremely  true  of  re- 
ligion. Christianity  has,  from  the  first,  conceded  this  truth.  The 
many  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgies,  supplemented 
in  our  time  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  all  living  languages, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  Worship  must  be  spontaneous.  We 
wish  to  read  and  to  hear  the  Scriptures,  to  sing  hymns,  and  most 
especially  perhaps  to  pray,  in  our  own  tongue. 

We  are  keenly  aware,  when  we  meet  on  occasions  like  this  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  barriers  created  between  us  by  language.  He  is 
a very  rare  person  who  can  be  sure  of  precision  in  attempting  to 
equate  words  spoken  in  one  language  by  words  spoken  in  another 
language.  And  he  is  a still  rarer  person  who  can  feel  in  a tongue 

• Dr.  May  points  out  the  intimate  relation  between  “language”  and  “national- 
ity,” and  its  significance  for  a Church  which  takes  “the  Word”  seriously. 
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other  than  his  own  the  full  religious  force  of  the  Bible,  hymns, 
prayers  and  sermons. 

In  the  past,  religious  misunderstandings  have  been  created  by 
the  inability  of  theologians  to  achieve  such  verbal  equations.  That 
difficulty  persists  in  our  own  day,  and  presumably  will  always  ob- 
tain so  long  as  men  speak  different  languages.  The  theological  prob- 
lem is  not,  however,  as  serious  as  that  created  by  the  fit  require- 
ments of  the  devotional  life.  Large  national  Churches,  held  together 
in  the  first  instance  by  a common  language,  show  little  more  than 
this  single  distinctive  fact  separating  them  from  other  Churches 
with  which  they  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  matters  of  Faith 
and  Order.  This  situation  becomes  obvious  in  new  countries  which 
have  been  peopled  by  emigrant  stocks  from  Europe.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  many  Churches  generically  at  one  in  matters 
of  belief  and  polity  continue  to  maintain  their  separate  identities 
solely  upon  the  survival  power  of  European  tongues.  These  ver- 
naculars must  eventually  yield  to  the  dominant  English  of  the  land, 
but  they  are  kept  alive  in  homes  and  churches  beyond  all  normal 
expectation.  We  cannot  hasten  reunion  by  deploring  or  discourag- 
ing this  love  of  a hereditary  vernacular.  All  attempts  to  do  so  will 
be  construed  as  an  unfeeling  attack  upon  the  sanctities.  For  an  in- 
definite time  to  come  the  language  difference  must  present  inci- 
dental theological  difficulties  in  attempts  to  state  in  words  a com- 
mon faith,  and  still  graver  difficulties  for  the  private  devotional 
life,  and  for  the  public  worship  of  a United  Church.  The  practical 
necessity  of  providing  material  in  at  least  three  languages  for  our 
use  at  this  Conference  is  an  intimation  of  one  of  our  problems  when 
we  try  to  envisage  the  vehicles  for  catholicity. 

Class 

Our  commission  has  found  candid  disagreement  among  its  con- 
tributors as  to  the  degree  to  which  class  distinctions  create  dis- 
unity. A distinguished  Church  historian  of  the  last  generation  was 
accustomed  to  tell  his  students  that,  in  Protestant  history,  sectarian- 
ism, particularly  in  those  forms  which  make  much  of  informality 
and  charisms,  has  usually  first  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
called  “social  scale.”  As  such  a movement  loses  its  initial  spontane- 
ity and  finds  fixed  modes  of  life,  it  is  supplanted  by  some  kindred 
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movement  driven  in  as  a wedge  beneath  it.  This  wedge  lifts  the 
movement  which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  all  superimposed 
Churches,  a step  higher  in  the  social  scale.  The  crude  metaphor  has 
its  measure  of  suggestive  truth. 

One  contributor  believes  that 

“certain  denominational  differences  are  almost  exactly  parallel 
to  definite  class  differences.  ...  In  some  sections,  if  you  find  a 
working  man  in  one  of  the  several  denominations  which  might 
be  named,  it  is  apt  to  be  true  that  something  quite  unusual 
has  happened  to  his  religion.  He  has  had  to  cross  a line  which 
may  be  drawn  as  sharply  as  any  racial  line  right  through  the 
body  of  the  Church.” 

Testimony  to  this  effect  is  so  considerable  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

Other  contributors  who  speak  for,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  “labouring 
class,”  stress  the  identification  of  most  Protestant  Churches  with 
what  they  term  timid  middle-class  capitalism.  This  indictment  is 
now  so  familiar  that  it  has  become  a platitude.  It  may  be  so;  but 
like  all  platitudes  it  needs  to  be  referred  to  the  facts  for  verification 
or  correction.  If  it  be  true  that  Protestantism  as  a whole  is  largely 
recruited  from  the  middle  class  and  reflects  the  mentality  of  that 
class,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  situation  does  not  pri- 
marily concern  the  problem  of  Church  Union.  A consistent  middle- 
class  membership  should  make  for  union  rather  than  for  disunion. 
If  the  Church  is  out  of  touch  with  labour  this  fact  concerns  all 
Churches  alike  and  does  not  divide  them  from  one  another. 

Our  commission,  however,  is  reluctant  to  generalize  upon  this 
whole  matter  of  “class  consciousness.”  We  would  point  out  that, 
save  in  those  countries  where  the  proletariat  is  in  control,  the  lines 
between  classes  are  much  less  sharply  drawn  today  than  they  were 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  class  distinctions  do  not  pro- 
hibit men  of  many  different  sections  of  society  from  living  and  work- 
ing together  in  universities,  in  the  professions,  in  the  arts,  in  trade 
and  in  the  service  of  the  State.  We  believe  that  traffic  across  these 
traditional  boundaries  is  much  freer  than  once  it  was,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that  class  consciousness,  as  one  of  the  cultural 
causes  of  disunity  in  the  life  of  our  Churches,  will  count  for  much 
less  in  the  near  future.  If,  however,  our  estimate  of  the  facts  is 
inaccurate,  and  our  hope  premature,  we  invite  correction. 
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Varieties  of  Ethical  Judgement 

The  mores  of  our  Churches  differ  markedly.  Habits  and  practices 
which  are  permitted  in  one  Church  are  discouraged  or  prohibited  in 
another  Church.  Such  differences  range  all  the  way  from  varieties 
of  manners  to  ethical  disagreement  upon  matters  which  many  hold 
to  be  of  first  importance  in  the  Christian  life.  We  might  mention 
so  simple  a matter  as  dress.  We  may  pass  on  to  cite  the  varying  atti- 
tudes towards  amusements,  the  theatre,  tobacco  and  alcohol.  We 
should  not  fail  to  mark  the  sharp  disagreement  as  to  birth  control. 
We  may  cite  the  position  taken  by  the  varying  Churches  upon  di- 
vorce and  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons.  We  should  not  ig- 
nore the  historic  stand  of  the  Society  of  Friends  upon  war.  On  many 
of  these  matters  custom  varies  within  a single  communion,  and 
much  liberty  is  allowed.  Upon  others,  however,  a Church  professes 
to  speak  for  its  members  as  a whole  and  expects,  even  though  it 
may  be  reluctant  to  require,  uniformity  of  practice  among  its  own 
people.  When  these  manners  and  morals  are  made  matters  of  con- 
science, becoming  thus  a part  of  the  Christian  ethic  as  a Church  con- 
strues it,  obvious  differences  between  Churches  emerge.  So  strongly 
do  certain  Churches  feel  upon  these  debated  subjects  that,  despite 
substantial  agreement  with  other  Churches  in  matters  of  Faith  and 
Order,  it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  unions  which  would  carry 
whole-hearted  consent. 

We  have  seen,  in  recent  years,  one  considerable  attempt  to  rest 
the  case  for  Christian  Unity,  and  thus  the  hope  of  reunion  or  fur- 
ther union,  upon  unanimity  of  ethical  judgments,  to  the  neglect 
of  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  issues.  There  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  unity  now  exists  or  can  be  easily  achieved.  This 
effort,  however  laudable,  represents  the  spent  endeavour  of  the 
liberalism  of  the  last  century  to  redefine  Christianity  as  an  ethic 
rather  than  a religion.  That  effort  was  not  successful.  At  the  mo- 
ment Christian  thought,  even  in  the  most  liberal  circles,  is  moving 
in  the  other  direction.  Christianity  is  conceived  to  be  first  of  all  a 
religion,  and  its  ethics  follow  as  an  inference.  While  admitting, 
therefore,  the  varieties  of  ethical  opinion  which  prevail  among  the 
several  Churches,  and  while  conceding  that  these  differences  some- 
times follow  denominational  and  sectarian  lines,  we  do  not  regard 
mores— manners— morals  as  being  finally  decisive,  either  in  creating 
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disunity  or  in  promoting  unity.  We  believe  these  matters  to  be,  in 
general,  corollaries  rather  than  axioms,  and  we  would  not  assign 
to  them  first  importance  in  our  deliberations.  As  Christians  have 
differed  in  the  past,  in  entire  good  conscience  upon  “moral”  prob- 
lems, we  infer  that  they  will  continue  to  differ,  without  impairing 
their  spiritual  awareness  of  unity  or  prohibiting  unions  between 
their  Churches. 


The  Small  Communion 

Many  contributors  to  our  findings  stress  the  reluctance  of  the 
small  Churches  to  join  in  union  movements.  They  point  out  that 
in  any  given  proposal  for  union  there  is  usually  a larger  and  a 
smaller  Church  involved.  They  go  on  to  say  that  the  smaller  body— 
weaker  both  in  numbers  and  resources— fears,  not  without  warrant, 
that  it  will  be  accommodated  to  and  absorbed  by  the  more  power- 
ful partner.  Instances  are  cited  in  which  the  stake  of  the  smaller 
Church  in  an  achieved  union  has  not  been  safeguarded.  In  this 
world  of  imperfect  human  beings  the  majority  rule,  and  its  control 
of  resources,  is  likely  to  determine  policies.  Hence  we  find  that, 
more  often  than  otherwise,  it  is  the  small  Churches  rather  than 
the  larger  Churches  which  are  most  reluctant  to  respond  to  over- 
tures for  reunion  or  further  union. 

Furthermore,  the  psychology  of  the  small  communion  differs 
from  that  of  the  large  communion.  In  the  latter  the  needs  of  wor- 
shippers are  best  met  by  anonymous  and  impersonal  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  neutrality  of  these  forms  becomes  a bond  and  place  of 
meeting  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  individuals.  In  the  small 
communions  life  and  worship  are  intimate  and  intensely  personal. 
The  single  individual  wishes  to  count  and  knows  that  he  does  count. 
He  shrinks  from  the  impersonality  and  the  anonymity  to  which 
he  fears  he  would  be  laid  open  were  his  Church  to  be  “swallowed 
up”  in  some  union  with  Churches  much  larger  than  his  own. 

We  find  a precise  parallel  in  the  attitude  of  the  small  nations  as 
they  are  invited  to  share  in  the  corporate  forms  of  internationalism 
which  are  being  proffered  the  world  as  a whole.  The  place  of  the 
small  state  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  uncertain.  Proposals  for 
Church  Union  must  insure  those  to  whom  individuality  is  religiously 
important  against  loss  of  their  identity  and  influence.  They  must 
also  guarantee  to  the  small  communion  the  perpetuity  of  its  own 
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particular  contribution  to  the  resultant  whole.  “Provincialism”— 
as  one  correspondent  defines  this  factor— is  a stubborn,  concrete,  and 
perhaps  important,  phenomenon  in  church  life  which  we  may  not 
expect  to  override  or  to  dissipate  by  theological  abstractions. 

The  Sectarian  Mind 

History  has  no  record  of  any  Church  which  has  achieved  im- 
munity to  the  germs  of  sectarianism  within  its  own  body.  Prophetic 
individuals  constantly  arise,  who  criticize  the  existing  institution 
and  recall  it  to  a lost  purity  or  urge  it  forward  to  ideals  not  yet 
realized.  It  is  an  unhappy  day  for  a Church  when  it  ceases  to  bring 
prophets  to  pass  within  its  own  membership. 

The  supposition  that  the  Church  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  sectarianism,  while  the  Churches  of  the  last  four 
hundred  years  have  been  the  victims  of  this  malady,  is  erroneous. 
The  difference  between  pre-Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
times  is  this— that  over  most  of  the  early  centuries  schismatics  were 
suppressed  (“handed  over  to  the  secular  arm”) , whereas  in  later 
centuries  of  “toleration”  schism  has  not  been  suppressed  and 
schismatics  have  been  allowed  to  continue  their  independent  way. 

The  tendency  of  the  Church  towards  diversity,  even  to  the  point 
of  schism,  is  not  wholly  deplorable.  In  the  Church  of  the  earliest 
times  we  are  confronted  with  “diversities  of  gifts”  and  “differences 
of  administration.”  There  never  was  a bleak  uniformity  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  The  process  of  fission  or  bifurcation— to  use  a meta- 
phor from  nature— is  true  to  institutional  life.  Many  observers  find 
in  the  rich  profusion  of  the  divided  branches  of  the  Church  proof 
of  its  vitality,  and  regard  proposals  for  reunion  as  an  intimation 
that  religion  is  dying  at  the  growing  tip  and  reverting  to  what 
will  prove  to  be  a lifeless  uniformity.  While  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  interpretation  of  our  oecumenical  movements,  we  should 
not  dismiss  them  too  easily  or  ignore  their  note  of  warning. 

Meanwhile  there  is  an  area  here,  as  yet  obscure,  which  invites 
study.  A great  writer  of  the  last  century  said  that  he  preferred  the 
“No-Sayer  to  the  Yea-Sayer.”  We  all  recognize  the  type,  the  indi- 
vidual who  as  a matter  of  mental  and  moral  habit  takes  exception 
to  the  settled  order  of  things,  and  unites  with  like-minded  persons 
to  form  chronic  minorities  in  opposition.  Grave  abuses  call  forth 
true  prophets.  But  the  routine  members  of  minorities  in  conven- 
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tional  opposition— the  habitual  “No-Sayers” — do  not  always  attain 
prophetic  stature.  Meanwhile  they  are  the  potential  stuff  of  secta- 
rianism. We  need-what  we  lack-some  study  of  the  “No-Saying” 
type  if  we  are  to  preserve  intact  the  Church  Unions  we  achieve.  This 
is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  newer  science  of  psychology  can 
serve  us.  In  the  case  of  many  individuals  it  may  well  be  that  the 
habit  of  taking  exception  to  the  prevailing  order,  and  of  withhold- 
ing co-operation  from  the  activities  of  the  majority,  is  the  result  of 
early  experiences  which  have  warped  life  in  that  direction.  In  the 
case  of  institutions,  such  as  Churches,  it  may  well  be  that  those 
which  perpetuate  historic  revolutions,  reformations  and  protests 
breed  in  their  members  for  many  subsequent  generations  chronic 
attitudes  of  criticism  and  non-co-operation.  To  what  are  we  to  at- 
tribute the  initial  scepticism  with  which  our  oecumenical  movements 
are  met  in  many  quarters?  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  judg- 
ment held  in  reserve  with  which  many  delegates  come  to  such  gath- 
erings as  this?  Not,  certainly,  to  the  Spirit  of  God  or  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Rather,  to  settled  ways  of  thinking  of  our  relations  with 
other  Christians  bred  in  us  by  the  hereditary  “No-Saying”  of  some 
Church  to  which  we  belong.  This  “No-Saying”  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance have  been  right  and  necessary.  But  in  most  instances  the  origi- 
nal occasions  for  it  have  long  been  remedied  or  removed,  and  there 
remains  merely  an  attitude  of  mind  without  genuine  subjects  and 
objects.  Many  members  of  our  Commission  would  be  glad  to  see 
this  whole  obscure  subject  given  serious  study.  A United  Church 
must  reconcile  to  itself  the  temperamental  “No-Sayer  ” 

Vested  Interests 

Most  of  our  contributors,  particularly  those  who  have  had  actual 
experience  of  Church  Union,  stress  the  stumbling  stone  placed  in 
our  path  by  the  “vested  interests”  of  ecclesiasticism.  In  theory  pro- 
posals for  union  should  go  forward  with  good  confidence.  In  prac- 
tice they  come  into  collision  with  property  which  is  held,  trust 
funds  to  be  administered,  ecclesiastical  positions  to  be  filled.  It  is 
sometimes  ungenerously  said  that  we  find  the  most  active  opposition 
to  Church  Union  among  office  holders  who  are  likely,  if  union  is 
achieved,  to  be  cancelled  out  of  power,  and  perhaps  deprived  of 
their  livelihood.  We  doubt  whether  the  number  of  such  is  large, 
though  we  concede  the  occasional  ungenerous  individual.  One 
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correspondent  mentions,  in  this  connection,  the  tedious  resort  to 
legal  advice,  if  not  to  actual  litigation  in  the  courts,  which  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  concrete  plans  for  union.  He  regards  this  obstacle 
as  so  serious  that  the  experience  of  any  given  Church  union  must 
act  as  a discouragement  and  deterrent  to  other  Churches  planning 
union.  This  is  the  sober  prose  of  Church  Union,  following  upon  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Christian  Unity.  No  specific  proposal  for  union  can 
hope  to  evade  these  several  forms  of  vested  interest,  and  a union 
which  is  to  survive  must  transcend  them.  They  are,  in  essence, 
matters  of  either  individual  or  corporate  character.  Their  lowest 
common  denominator  is  a selfishness  which  inspires  them.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Christian  devotion  cannot  overcome  such  selfishness. 
But  we  cannot  ignore  the  strain  of  selfishness  which  is,  alas,  to  be 
found  in  most  men,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  our  prose 
reckoning  with  it. 

Differences  of  Educational  Method 

Another  of  our  contributors  has  asked  us  to  stress  our  differing 
mentalities.  He  says  that,  when  we  come  together  from  many  lands 
in  a common  movement  such  as  that  of  Faith  and  Order,  he  is  made 
aware  of  divergent  ways  of  thinking,  which  he  can  only  ascribe  to 
the  general  schemes  of  education  obtaining  in  the  several  coun- 
tries. Our  minds  are  trained,  from  early  childhood,  to  approach  life 
and  its  issues  in  quite  distinct  ways. 

The  older  education,  for  example,  gave  us  in  childhood  our  first 
geographical  glimpse  of  our  world  as  the  several  continents  and  the 
seven  seas  spread  before  us  in  their  totality  upon  a single  page. 
The  newer  education  initiates  us  into  the  science  of  geography  by 
making  us  draw  a map  of  the  city  square  which  includes  our  child- 
hood home,  and  arrives  at  the  map  of  the  world  only  after  many 
voyages  of  discovery.  The  struggle  between  those  who  conceive  of 
education  as  a liberal  discipline  which  seeks  the  joy  in  life,  and 
those  who  construe  it  as  a vocational  training  to  be  used,  is  going 
on  in  all  lands.  The  fixation  of  our  minds  in  these  varying  mental 
patterns  and  methods  inevitably  affects  our  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion. In  countries  where  dogmatic  absolutes  are  recognized  points 
of  mental  departure,  religion  is  habitually  construed  in  one  way.  In 
countries  where  the  mind  is  characteristically  empirical,  inductive, 
pragmatic,  religion  is  construed  in  quite  another  way.  The  more 
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thoughtful  Christians  in  every  land  may  be  trusted  to  correct  their 
native  bias  of  mind  and  to  supplement  too  restricted  accounts  of 
religion.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  our  Church  members  will  find 
it  hard  to  achieve  such  self-criticism  and  self-correction.  To  persons 
for  whom  religion  is  primarily  a matter  of  “morality  touched  with 
emotion”  the  settled  temper  and  attitude  of  adoration,  which  is  the 
heart  of  a wholly  different  conception  of  the  Christian  life,  is  a 
sealed  mystery.  There  is  here  no  question  of  ill-will  or  even  felt 
hostility;  merely  an  honest  perplexity.  These  subtle  but  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  mental  attitude  derive  in  the  first  instance  from  our 
“education.”  Our  schools,  gymnasia,  colleges,  universities,  develop 
minds  which  approach  Christianity,  churches,  reunion  and  union, 
from  quite  different  angles. 

The  Universality  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts 

Here  is  a whole  unexplored  area,  so  far  as  the  formal  life  of  our 
churches  is  concerned.  We  go  steadily  along  our  traditional  way 
quite  indifferent  to  the  catholicity  of  modern  life  in  its  non-theo- 
logical  and  non-ecclesiastical  forms.  But  ought  we  to  do  so?  Can 
we  afford  to  do  so?  For  centuries  the  Church  has  held  that  the  birth 
of  Christianity  took  place  in  a great  and  unified  empire  which 
was  temporarily  at  peace,  and  that  its  spread  was  furthered  by 
the  prevalence,  at  least  in  countries  around  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, of  a single  language— Greek.  No  devout  historian  would 
say  that  Christianity  was  occasioned  by  these  facts,  few  candid  his- 
torians will  deny  that  the  growth  of  Christianity  was  made  possible 
by  them.  The  Gospel  used  to  the  full  the  secular  catholicity  of  life 
which  it  found  at  hand. 

Our  modern  situation  is  more  complex.  The  world  is  our  stage 
and  scene.  There  is  no  imperial  peace  abroad  to  facilitate  our  inter- 
course and  our  mission.  Nevertheless,  not  all  the  signs  of  our  times 
are  ominous.  It  must  give  us  pause,  in  the  face  of  our  many  Chris- 
tian divisions,  to  realize  that  in  the  sciences  we  have  truth  in  one 
of  the  most  absolute  and  universal  forms  in  which  man  has  ever 
known  it.  That  absoluteness  and  universality  are  made  possible  by 
the  dispassionateness  of  pure  science.  Its  findings,  once  they  are  veri- 
fied, become  true  “everywhere,  always,  for  all  men.”  There  is  in 
our  modern  world— behind  its  fears,  rivalries,  and  hostilities— a curi- 
ous suggestion  of  a community  of  life  which  is  trying  to  affirm  itself, 
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which  is  seeking  to  be  rescued  from  its  abuse  by  men  of  evil  will 
and  devoted  by  men  of  good  will  to  the  uses  of  righteousness. 

The  natural  sciences,  it  is  true,  have,  in  these  most  recent  years, 
lost  something  of  their  first  crusading  zeal  and  self-confidence.  They 
do  not,  of  themselves,  hold  the  lost  secret  of  the  things  which  belong 
unto  our  peace.  Their  very  claim  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a-moral 
lays  them  open  to  misuse  by  the  forces  of  evil,  as  well  as  to  use  by 
the  forces  of  good.  Natural  science,  in  its  more  reflective  moments, 
is  today  in  a chastened  and  self-critical  mood.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  take  away  from  its  findings  their  measure  of  universal 
validity.  The  verified  conclusions  of  physicists,  chemists,  zoologists 
are,  within  their  own  restricted  fields,  valid  for  all  thinkers  in  all 
lands,  irrespective  of  race,  colour,  class  or  nationality.  Unless  we 
look  with  fixed  distrust  upon  human  thought  so  conducted,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  truths  of  science  are  transcripts  or  intima- 
tions of  reality  and  give  us,  in  their  own  terms,  access  to  the  divine. 
Yet  this  whole  earnest  intellectual  enterprise  is  going  forward  with- 
out the  intelligent  co-operation  of  our  Churches  as  a whole,  and 
often  in  the  face  of  their  active  distrust  and  opposition. 

In  the  area  of  the  applied  sciences  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of 
anticipating  the  permanent  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  world  which 
will  be  worked  by  such  modern  “universals”  as  the  automobile,  the 
airplane,  the  cinema,  the  radio  and  television.  What  are  all  these 
to  mean  for  the  unification  of  our  humanity,  when  they  have  found 
their  right  uses  and  affirmed  their  true  mission? 

Likewise  in  the  arts,  we  meet  with  eager  zest  among  those  to 
whom  beauty  matters.  Political  and  racial  borders  are  ignored,  the 
achievements  of  any  single  composer,  poet,  architect,  speedily  be- 
come the  common  property  of  all.  Life  here  is  fluid,  and  despite 
its  prodigal  experimental  variety  it  has  a genuine  catholicity. 

These  considerations  force  us  to  reconsider  the  possibility  of 
achieving  in  theology  some  fresh  and  more  adequate  Summa,  which 
shall  parallel  in  the  field  of  our  concern  the  newer  forms  of  secular 
Catholicism  which  are  abroad.  Many  of  us  have  tended  to  look  with 
despair  upon  any  such  possibility.  Yet  in  want  of  some  such  ade- 
quate restatement  of  Christian  faith  we  shall  have  to  renounce  for 
ourselves  the  prospects  of  a catholicity  which  we  must  concede  to 
the  on-going  arts  and  sciences.  Should  we  not  modify  our  indifferent 
attitude  towards  these  many  aspects  and  agents  of  secular  catholi- 
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cism?  Ought  we  not  to  be  thinking  and  working  in  a much  closer 
co-operation  with  them?  Such  a change  of  attitude  cannot  be  legis- 
lated or  required.  It  can  at  least  be  suggested  as  one  of  the  neglected 
roads  towards  a unified  world.  Otherwise  what  shall  we  reply  to 
one  of  our  contributors  who  writes:  “To  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  errors  is  the  notion  that  there  is  (in  religion)  no  one 
truth  attainable,  but  that  each  of  us  is  for  ever  destined  to  be  shut 
up  in  his  own  peculiar  apprehension  of  things  as  seen  in  a particular 
perspective.” 

We  have  here  proposed  a series  of  non-theological  factors  which 
impinge  upon  the  central  problem  of  Church  Union. 

'Are  they  so  peripheral  as  to  be  also  negligible? 

Do  they  depart  so  far  from  the  central  concerns  of  a Conference 
primarily  concerned  with  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Church  that 
after  this  preliminary  survey  they  may  be  dismissed? 

If  we  concede  their  general  relevance,  can  they  be  more  logically 
arranged  in  a better  sequence  of  importance? 

Do  any  of  these  specific  factors  take  on  such  importance  that  we 
should  now  make  provision  for  their  more  detailed  study  at  future 
meetings  of  this  Conference? 
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